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"I do not. I realize what a chaos English is and I strive to be sym- 
pathetic. That effort is the first duty of all of us. Can't we quit calling 
each other idolaters ? We are not enemies, but friends." 

C. H. Ward 

Taft School 
Watertown, Conn. 



A SECOND EXPERIMENT IN CORRECTING ENGLISH 

The readers of the English Journal will no doubt recall the very 
excellent plan outlined by Miss Robey for correcting the everyday 
English of her pupils. At first I felt that she had stolen my fire, as the 
plan I have been following for the last two years has the same basic 
principle, namely, pupil-correction instead of teacher-correction; but the 
working out of the plan differs enough, I think, to warrant this contri- 
bution. 

As in Miss Robey's scheme, the pupils jot down mistakes and at the 
end of the week put them on the board; but instead of one pupil in each 
division recording each week the mistakes of his mates in the classroom 
(that, at least, was my interpretation of Miss Robey's plan), each pupil 
of the Freshman class, about two hundred strong, is recording all the 
time, in a little book prepared for the purpose, any mistakes he hears 
one of the two hundred make, irrespective of division; and he is likewise 
recording these errors wherever he hears them — in the classroom, in the 
assembly room, on the street, in his friend's home, and even on the 
athletic field. A preliminary talk calling for good-natured co-operation 
makes the pupils willing to submit to the operation. 

Each mistake, with the names of the maker and the recorder, as well 
as the corrected form, is written on a separate slip of paper and dropped 
into one of seven boxes, a box for each division. By consulting the 
typewritten lists appended to each box the pupil can see at a glance in 
which box to place his slip. At the end of the week a member of each 
division is appointed to assemble the mistakes made by each pupil and 
record them on the blackboard. 

On the appointed day the pupils come into the room eagerly, albeit 
anxiously, and few are the sighs of relief, for nearly every name appears, 
though there is a constantly decreasing number of errors. Once in a 
while you will hear a pupil disown in an aggrieved tone an error at- 
tributed to him, but our plan of recording whole sentences usually 
obviates this. He remembers the time, the place, in fact the whole 
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conversation, and it is amusing to watch the faces as these ghosts of 
the past rise up to confront them. 

Pauline Cope 
Easton High School 
Easton, Pa. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SPEECH 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. I 

An important part of the activity of the Committee on American 
Speech will consist in the preparation of a careful working bibliography 
of works relating to voice and speech. This will be issued at first by 
instalments in the English Journal and other educational periodicals. 
Corrections and additions to these lists will be welcomed by the Com- 
mittee; they may be sent to John M. Clapp, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
vice-chairman. 

For the following "Brief List of Books on the Production of Speech 
Sounds" the Committee is indebted to C. L. Meader, professor of com- 
parative philology, University of Michigan. 

The following list of books is intended for the guidance of such per- 
sons as desire to obtain a general knowledge of the manner of the pro- 
duction of speech sounds from reliable sources. I have thought it 
best to include a few titles of French and German treatises. 

An adequate understanding of this subject involves a knowledge of 
(1) those organs by the movement of which speech sounds are produced 
(i.e., abdominal muscles, diaphragm, chest muscles, and lungs, larynx, 
tongue, etc.), including (a) the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system and (b) the nature and laws of muscular movement; (2) sound- 
and light-waves, by which the muscular movements are transmitted to 
the ear and eye; (3) the speech receptors, ear and eye: (a) their anatomy 
and physiology, more especially that of the ear, and (b) the manner in 
which ether- and air-waves are transformed into visual sensations and 
sound, thus giving rise to ideas. 

I 

The most complete of the more recent treatments on the physiology 
of the organs of speech is W. Nagel (editor), Handbuch der Physiologie 
der Menschen, 4 vols., Braunschweig, 1909. Vol. I (pp. 1-53) discusses 
the respiratory movements and their innervation; Vol. II (pp. 427-991) 
discusses the general physiology of nerve and muscle and treats fully 
the larynx, mouth, and tongue movements in speech. 



